SIR    PHILIP   SIDNEY
rather auntish fears, Sidney, in retirement, was discovering
himself with no uncertainty. It was as if he had done his
best to try to conform with the ideal expected of him and
had realised, how soon, it was a folly not to be endured.
Let others hang about the Court waiting for the tricksy,
wheeling beams of Elizabeth's favour to shine on them: in
four years he had had more than enough of that foolish
game. Hitherto his motto had been, " I hope ": now it
should be changed to " I have done with hoping." Two
years earlier Languet had written to him: " Beware I do
beseech you and never let the cursed hunger after gold of
which the poet speaks creep over that spirit of yours into
which nothing hath hitherto been admitted save the love
of goodness and the desire of earning the goodwill of men.
. . ." And now Sidney was so fixed in that love of goodness
that nothing could tempt him from it. To his brother he
wrote as " one that for myself have given over the delight
of the world." His flowers were opening in such secret air
that even Languet hardly guessed what kind they were.
Sidney's contemporaries knew him for a noble patron of
the arts: poets and learned men from all over Europe did
homage to his sensitive intelligence in dedications of unusual
sincerity. But that patronage had in it nothing of con-
descension : rather it was the privileged offering of a more
fortunately placed fellow labourer.
"Gentle Sir Philip Sidney," said Nash, " thou
knewest what belonged to a scholar, thou knewest what
pains, what toils, what travail conduct to perfection.
Well could thou give every virtue his encouragement,
every wit his due, every writer his desert, * cause none
more virtuous, witty or learned than thyself.* "
Shyly and almost secretly, for the sole delight of his
sister, the Countess of Pembroke, he had been practising the
art of words himself, often wasting in prose the finer sub-
stance of poetry. In years to come Hazlitt was to think of
Arcadia as one of the greatest monuments on record of the
abuse of intellectual power; but to Sidney's contemporaries
such praise as Harvey's came nearer the truth: " Here are
amorous courtings (he was young in years), sage counselling
(he was ripe in judgment), valorous fighting (his sovereign
profession was arms) and delightful pastime by way of